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<^5he  Roosevelt 

Epitomizing  the  accumulated 
Hospitality  of  all  the  ages 


HE  STORY  OF 
HOSPITALITY 


Hospitality  is  an  expression  of  love.  It  is  a  recognition  of  human 
kinship.  Its  low  points  in  the  annals  of  history  have  been  the  low 
points  of  progress  in  the  lands  where  it  languished.  Its  beginning 
was  the  beginning  of  good-will  among  men      J4i       &Gi  J<& 

The  Bible  records  how  Abraham  received  the  Angels,  saying  "I 
will  fetch  a  morsel  of  bread,  and  comfort  ye  your  hearts."  The 
New  Testament,  likewise,  includes  numerous  references  to  hospi- 
tality, Christ  frequently  referring  to  it  as  a  holy  work.  Ancient 
literature,  too,  recognizes  the  "leschai"  as  an  early  manifestation 
of  hospitality  on  the  part  of  the  host  who  would  invite  whole  com- 
munities into  his  courtyard  to  pass  back  and  forth  the  gossip  of 
the  day  J^"  34i  34, 

As  the  advance  of  civilization  granted  man  more  leisure  and  lux- 
uries, hospitality  grew  more  profuse  with  the  free  flow  of  wine 
and  rich  foodstuffs.  S4i  3<£i         3&  J4i 

Aristotle  mentions  that  the  ancient  Greeks  had  painted  signs  on 
their  establishments  of  hospitality.  There  were  Greek  officials 
called  "proxeni,"  somewhat  like  our  consuls,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  arrange  accommodations,  entertainment  and  comforts  for  out- 
siders visiting  their  cities  3<£  J^T 

From  earliest  history,  Hebrew  homes  held  hospitable  welcome  for 
merchants  and  travelers.  In  the  East,  hospitality  today  as  of  yore 
is  found  at  the  Mussulman  inns  called  Manzil  (meaning  4 'place 
where  they  descend").  The  Persians  and  peoples  of  Asia  Minor 
called  these  pausing  places  Khans  or  Karavan  Sarai.  Here  lodging 
is  still  given  without  payment,  and  beasts  of  burden  housed  at 
no  cost.  Board  is  paid  for  both,  as  was  also  the  way  of  ancient 
Hebrew  hospitality 

It  was  during  Roman  times  that  the  term  "tabulae"  was  first  ap- 
plied to  establishments  of  hospitality,  indicating  the  small  wooden 
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blocks  from  which  those  places  were  built.  It  is  from 
this  term  that  the  modern  expression  "tavern"  is 
derived  j£  jx* 

Romans  habitually  extended  most  cordial  hospital- 
ity to  strangers  who  could  plead  either  merit  or  mis- 
fortune. A  foreigner  introduced  into  the  home  of  a 
nobleman  would  be  so  graciously  received  and  so 
generously  ministered  to  that  he  would  regret  not 
having  come  to  Rome  sooner.  But,  should  he  chance 
to  make  a  second  call  at  the  same  home  even  a  short 
time  later,  he  would  be  mortified  to  find  that  his 
person,  name,  and  country  were  completely  forgot- 
ten. And,  whenever  he  called,  after  his  first  visit,  his 
presence  would  be  lightly  regarded  if  noticed  at  all. 
Often  a  Roman  host  found  that  the  pleasure  of  his 
invited  guests  was  lessened  by  the  presence  of  many 
persons  who  had  taken  advantage  of  his  generosity 
by  intruding  on  the  party  unasked.  Still,  his  gather- 
ings were  of  such  a  size  that  he  could  not  know 
each  of  his  regular  guests  by  sight.  To  meet  this 
situation,  the  forerunner  of  the  modern  custom  of 
registering  the  guest  was  created.  A  peculiarly  shaped 
piece  of  metal  from  which  a  piece  was  taken,  was 
given  to  each  one  invited,  the  remaining  portion 
being  retained  by  the  host.  Whenever  a  guest  wished 
to  gain  admittance  to  any  function,  he  presented  his 
part  of  the  token  which,  when  found  to  fit  in  the 
part  retained  by  the  host,  admitted  him  to  the  house. 


lTER  it  came  about  that,  as  a  measure  of 
self-protection,  owners  of  large  houses  be- 
gan to  charge  a  nominal  fee  to  cover  the  cost 
of  their  entertaining.  As  coins  were  rarely  used  in 
those  times,  the  host  would  often  extend  credit  and 
accept  settlement  in  produce  at  harvest  time.  Here  we 
find  one  of  the  earliest  accounting  systems.  For  each 
of  his  guests  the  host  kept  on  hand  a  stick  which 
was  notched  each  time  a  visit  was  made.  At  harvest 
time  accounts  were  settled,  the  stick  broken,  and  half 
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Upon  entering  The  Roosevelt 
one  is  attracted  immediately 
by  the  grace  and  quiet  dignity 
of  the  Lobby.  .  .  .  Here,  decor- 
ations and  appointments  have 
been  harmonized  to  furnish  a 
setting  of  intimate  hospitality 
and  comfort. 
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of  it  kept  by  each  party  as  a  receipt  and  record.  In  the 
event  a  guest  failed  to  make  settlement  at  the  proper 
time,  the  host  broke  the  stick  and  kept  both  parts 
himself,  which  was  a  sign  that  the  credit  of  that 
particular  guest  was  withdrawn,  and  that  he  could 
never  again  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  the  one  he 
had  wronged   >£"  J^T 

M^^AVERNS  first  began  to  act  in  the  capacity  of 
/  c  )  lodging  houses  in  the  early  Christian  period 
^^^^  when  newly  built  Roman  roads  gave  im- 
petus to  travel.  The  roads  were  built  for  the  main 
purpose  of  enabling  Roman  state  officials  to  reach  re- 
mote portions  of  the  extensive  empire.  For  their  ac- 
commodation, the  government  maintained  lodging 
houses,  which  were  furnished  in  royal  luxury,  at 
regular  intervals  along  the  highways  J<£ 

Influential  citizens  could  obtain  admittance  to  these 
places  upon  recommendation  of  an  official  but,  to 
the  large  majority  of  Roman  citizenry,  personal 
acquaintances  at  distant  points  were  the  only  hope 
of  food  and  shelter  at  the  end  of  the  day's  journey. 
This  situation  induced  a  few  peasants  along  the 
routes  to  throw  open  their  homes  to  the  public,  for 
a  consideration,  but  usually  the  accommodations 
offered  were  far  from  inviting  J4k 

When  wealthy  and  influential  transients  arrived  at 
such  places,  it  was  with  an  entire  train  of  slaves  and 
sumpter  mules,  minions  and  lapdogs,  carriages  and 
all  the  panoply  of  ostentation.  They  also  carried 
with  them  culinary  apparatus,  and,  on  some  occa- 
sions, garden  plots  with  growing  melons  and  early 
vegetables  were  transported  on  carts.  All  of  these 
things  were  considered  necessary  to  supply  what  was 
lacking  from  the  home  of  the  peasant.  The  fall  of 
Rome  and  the  contemporary  rise  of  Christianity 
influenced  greatly  the  character  of  houses  of  hospi- 
tality. Previous  to  this  time,  they  were  maintained 
chiefly  as  places  of  pleasure,  and  in  the  later  days  had 
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played  a  great  part  in  the  evil  life  for  which  the  last 
days  of  Rome  are  noted.  The  Christian  doctrine  of 
temperance  and  piety  caused  them  to  evolve  into 
establishments  of  convenience  to  the  traveler  rather 
than  of  entertainment  to  the  city  dweller  j^" 

Towards  the  time  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  public 
tavern  gave  way  almost  altogether  to  the  hospitality 
of  the  monasteries,  whose  gates  were  always  open 
to  the  hungry  and  the  weary.  A  striking  example  of 
this  religious  hospitality  is  found  in  our  day  in  the 
hospice  of  St.  Bernard  in  the  Alps.  The  holy  men 
of  that  community  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
protection  of  those  who  undertake  the  perilous  pas- 
sage through  the  Alps  from  Italy  to  France,  and 
many  are  the  lives  that  are  saved  each  year  by  their 
vigilance.  A  painting  which  hangs  in  the  Louvre 
strikingly  portrays  the  spirit  of  these  monasteries. 

It  represents  the  angels  preparing  a  meal  for  the 
almsgiving  monks  who,  in  hospitality,  have  given 
away  all  of  their  own  means  of  sustenance.  Later 
on,  as  the  Church  grew  and  prospered,  the  quarters 
which  these  monasteries  provided  for  travelers  sur- 
passed anything  that  could  be  found  in  public  places 
for  years  afterwards  J^T 

HE  one  period  in  the  history  of  the  world 
when  hospitality  was  the  most  influential 
in  human  affairs,  was  during  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  when  the  greater  portion  of  Christendom 
was  constantly  on  the  move  traveling  to  and  from 
the  Holy  Land.  An  order  famous  in  history,  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  better  known  as  the  Hospi- 
tallers, was  organized  for  the  sole  purpose  of  aiding 
zealous  Christians  in  their  travels  and  meeting  them 
at  the  end  of  the  day's  journey  with  refreshing  food 
and  restful  sleeping  quarters.  Everywhere,  the 
brotherly  spirit  of  Christianity  prevailed,  and  ex- 
amples of  true  hospitality  unparalleled  in  history 
were  found  on  every  hand.  Mark  Twain,  in  his  "In- 
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. .  .  Through  the  Ionic  columns 
of  the  stately  Hendrik  Hudson 
Dining  Room  one  glimpses  a 
beautiful  mural  by  N.  C. 
Wyeth,  depicting  the  historic 
journey  of  "The  Half  Moon  " 
up  the  Hudson  .  .  .  The  Roose- 
velt String  Ensemble  plays  for 
tea  and  dinner. 
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noccnts  Abroad/'  writes:  "There  is  one  thing  I  feel 
no  disposition  to  overlook,  and  no  disposition  to  for- 
get; and  that  is,  the  honest  gratitude  I  and  all  pil- 
grims owe  to  the  Convent  Fathers  in  Palestine.  Their 
doors  are  always  open,  and  there  is  always  a  welcome 
for  any  worthy  man  who  comes,  whether  he  comes 

in  rags  or  clad  in  purple  A  pilgrim  without 

money,  whether  he  be  a  Protestant  or  a  Catholic,  can 
travel  the  length  and  breadth  of  Palestine,  and  in  the 
midst  of  her  desert  wastes  find  wholesome  food  and 
a  clean  bed  every  night  in  these  buildings."  Evidently 
Mr.  Clemens  found  in  modern  times  a  true  relic  of 
medieval  hospitality  Js£ 

IN  the  Sixteenth  Century,  the  Carthusian 
Monks  had  two  hundred  and  six  monas- 
teries which  freely  gave  hospitality  to  the 
wayfarer  in  Europe. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  travel,  in  this  period, 
was  undertaken  for  the  most  part  only  under  stress 
of  serious  need.  Journeys  were  made  afoot,  on  horse 
or,  at  best,  in  a  wagon  used  for  hauling  packages  and 
heavy  articles,  with  straw  or  rushes  thrown  on  the 
floor  for  the  ones  able  to  pay  for  a  place  in  the  jolt- 
ing, crude  conveyance.  At  the  day's  end,  the  bruised 
and  weary  traveler  was  grateful  for  the  monastery's 
plain  comfort,  or  refuge  in  some  roadside  inn.  It  was 
a  case  of  take  any  kind  of  accommodation  and  be 
grateful  for  it.  As  the  inn  keeper  of  the  time  was 
never  of  the  gentry,  even  a  semblance  of  hospitality 
was  often  lacking.  A  writer  of  the  time  notes  that 
the  travelers  frequently  had  to  care  for  their  own 
horses,  afterwards  gathering  in  the  stove  room  where, 
in  sweaty  proximity  with  all  types,  master  and  man, 
mistress  and  maid,  washed,  changed  and  ate  together. 
The  table  linen  was  soiled,  and  the  dishes  and  spoons 
were  of  wood.  After  eating,  the  weary  traveler  re- 
tired to  a  bedroom  which  contained  only  a  bed  with 
unwashed  coverings  that  had  been  used  many  times 
before  j£       3^       j£  J^T 
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.  .  .  Deep -cushioned  chairs, 
paneled  wal?s  and  an  open  file- 
place  invest  The  Roosevelt 
Library  with  the  gracious  charm 
of  a  Mayfair  drawing-room.  .  . 
Here  one  may  browse  over  his 
favorite  books,  remote  from 
the  roar  of  Manhattan. 
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As  lovers  of  entertainment,  the  French  did  some- 
what better  in  the  name  of  hospitality.  In  one  inn 
at  Lyons,  typical  of  the  time,  the  guest  was  always 
kept  cheerful  by  the  companionship  at  table  of  some 
attractive  girl  member  of  the  host's  family  well  sup- 
plied with  jokes  and  witty  stories.  The  French  idea 
was  to  treat  the  guest  as  an  old  acquaintance,  to 
receive  him  into  the  home,  as  it  were 

In  England,  hospitality  changed  with  Elizabeth's 
throne-coming.  An  Act  of  Parliament  suppressed 
the  religious  houses — more  than  six  hundred  places 
of  shelter,  including  those  of  the  Knights  Hospi- 
tallers. In  1539,  travelers  were  consequently  forced 
upon  the  charitable,  everywhere.  From  a  religious 
kindness,  hospitality  became  a  matter  of  paid  lodg- 
ings in  public  inns.  For  years,  however,  the  English 
inn-keeper  had  such  small  income  that  he  usually 
left  the  running  of  the  place  to  his  wife  while  he 
pursued  his  daily  work  in  some  guild  or  craft — 
unless  he  made  wines  or  had  skill  as  a  chef 

Yp=^OSPITALITY  took  its  first  great  forward 
\  stride,  after  the  days  of  the  luxury-loving 
M  r  ancients,  in  the  17th  Century.  The  stage- 
coach made  its  appearance.  The  superior  accommo- 
dations and  regular  schedules  of  the  stagecoach 
created  a  new  kind  of  travel  in  England — for  recrea- 
tion and  pleasure  instead  of  for  trade  and  business. 
The  accommodations  of  the  English  inns  were 
bettered  to  meet  the  new  standards  of  progress  in 
transportation.  Hospitality  now  became  as  much  the 
point  of  their  service  as  were  shelter  and  food 

From  a  mere  drab,  cheerless,  slovenly  posting- 
house,  journey's  end  became  a  place  of  comforts — 
snug  and  planned  to  please.  Plays  were  given  on 
elevated  stages  in  the  inn  yards,  and  from  this  enter- 
tainment for  the  guests  of  inns,  arose  the  theatre. 
In  the  court  of  the  "George  Inn"  at  Salisbury, 
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.  .  .  Descending  a  graceful  stair- 
way from  the  main  floor  to  the 
lower  Lobbi  ,  one  comes  upon  an 
arcade  of  fascinating  shops.  .  . 
Off  the  corridor  is  the  famous 
air-cooled  Roosevelt  Grill- 
New  York's  brightest  rendez- 
vous for  dining  and  dancing. 
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Shakespeare  and  his  strolling  players  frequently  gave 
performances  j^" 

In  his  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor/'  Shakespeare 
describes  a  room  in  the  "Garter": — "There's  his 
chamber,  his  house,  his  castle,  his  standing-bed  and 
truckle-bed;  'tis  painted  about  with  the  story  of 
the  Prodigal,  fresh  and  new."  These  few  words 
give  us  an  exact  picture  of  how  a  sleeping  room  in 
an  inn  looked  in  his  time.  The  truckle-bed  was  put 
under  the  standing-bed  and  was  used  by  the  servant. 
Dean  Swift,  on  one  of  his  pedestrian  tours,  stopped 
at  an  inn  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Three  Crosses. 
He  could  not  obtain  the  attention  of  the  landlady 
to  get  him  breakfast;  she  at  last  told  him  she  must 
not  leave  her  customers  for  such  as  he.  Upon  which 
Swift  took  out  his  diamond  and  wrote  on  a  pane  of 
glass,  "To  the  landlord — there  hang  three  crosses  at 
thy  door,  hang  up  thy  wife  and  she'll  make  four." 
What  the  stagecoach  did  for  England,  the  diligence 
brought  about  on  the  Continent.  At  this  time — out- 
side of  Rome,  Naples  and  another  city  or  two — Italy 
had  no  good  inns;  in  fact,  they  were  reputed  to  be 
abominable.  That  part  of  the  world  was  as  yet 
unawakened  to  the  value  of  being  known  as  a  hos- 
pitable people.  Venice  alone  appears  to  have  studied 
the  word,  for  the  government  so  well  appreciated 
what  a  name  for  hospitality  could  mean  to  their 
city,  that  a  regulation  made  back  in  the  13th  Cen- 
tury was  still  enforced,  charging  the  police  with 
arranging  that  clean  beds  and  all  desirable  comforts 
were  procurable  in  the  hotels  of  Venice 

GASSIODORUS  had  decreed  long  ago  that 
the  wayfarer  should  receive  a  cordial  greet- 
ing in  Italy's  hostels,  be  put  at  ease  and  be 
soothed  of  travel  aches,  homesickness  and  fatigue. 
But  the  true  Cassiodorus  spirit  of  hospitality  did  not 
materialize  with  the  passing  centuries,  until  some 
news  of  what  the  French  were  doing  reached  Italy 
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upon  the  coming  of  the  stagecoach  and  diligence 

It  was  really  a  wish  to  have  the  English  traveler's 
patronage  that  caused  the  French  to  improve  their 
inns,  and  before  long  the  French  word  "hotel"  com- 
menced to  signify  the  newly  elaborated  stopping 
places  in  both  countries.  The  English  would  not  put 
up  with  travel  conditions  such  as  the  usual  French 
auberge  presented  to  them.  In  many  there  were  no 
beds,  the  traveler  had  to  bring  his  own  food,  and 
even  fire  was  lacking.  It  was  no  post-house  but  a 
village  inn  of  fair  size  at  which  Dumas  has  D' Artag- 
nan  of  The  Three  Musketeers  encounter  his  first 
adventure,  in  that  day.  However,  improvement  in 
hospitality,  among  the  French  inns  generally,  was 
rapid  and,  by  the  early  1700's,  Dessein's  Inn  at 
Calais,  to  mention  one,  had  a  theatre,  shops  and 
extensive  gardens 

A  large  share  of  credit  for  the  greater  hospitality  to 
be  found  everywhere,  toward  the  end  of  the  1  7th 
and  through  the  18th  Century,  is  due  to  the  intro- 
duction of  coffee,  first  in  England,  then  in  France. 
At  this  point  really  began  the  association  of  higher 
social  life  with  the  hospitality  of  the  tavern,  inn  or 
coffee  house.  Many  advocates  of  temperance  who 
would  not  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  a  mug  of 
ale,  now  derived  pleasure  from  a  discussion  held 
over  the  coffee  cups 
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ETWEEN  sips  of  coffee  at  the  "Turk's 
Head,"  Edmund  Burke  composed  many  of 
his  speeches  that  are  studied  today  as  models 
of  rhetoric.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  famous  painter, 
frequented  this  same  inn.  Daniel  Defoe  sought  in  the 
coffee  houses  inspiration  for  "Robinson  Crusoe"  and 
his  other  novels.  Pope,  it  is  said,  created  the  spell  of 
hospitality  under  which  to  write,  by  having  twenty 
cups  of  the  Arabian  beverage  brought  to  him  at  each 
meal.  He  would  drink  the  first  cup  and,  as  the  others 
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.  .  .  With  its  side  balconies 
and  colorf 'I  murals,  the  Ball 
Room  on  the  mezzanine  floor 
furnishes  an  imposing  setting 
for  many  of  New  York's  most 
brilliant  concerts,  weddings, 
receptions  and  banquets.  Its 
large  size  lends  itself  admirably 
to  conventions. 
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were  brought,  would  inhale  the  exhilirating  aroma 
while  the  muse  inspired  him  to  write  3^- 

In  his  diary,  Samuel  Pepys  refers  to  the  coffee  house 
as  "a  meeting  place  of  people  of  all  classes  and  tastes." 
Writes  another:  "You  have  a  good  Fire,  which  you 
may  sit  by  as  long  as  you  please;  you  have  a  Dish  of 
Coffee,  you  meet  your  Friends  for  the  Transaction  of 
Business,  and  all  for  a  Penny,  if  you  don't  care  to 
spend  more" 

Though  men  of  literary  pursuits  have,  as  a  class, 
usually  had  to  exercise  economy,  there  is  one  feature 
of  these  coffee  houses  which  reflects  their  generous 
appreciation  of  hospitality.  At  every  exit  was  found 
a  box  bound  with  brass  strips  and  provided  with  an 
opening  through  which  coins  might  be  inserted. 
Over  the  box  were  the  letters  "T.  I.  P.,"  meaning 
"To  Insure  Promptness."  From  this  originated  the 
word  "tip"  which  is  used  to  signify  gratuities  in 
practically  every  house  of  hospitality  today 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  old  estab- 
lishments of  hospitality  was  the  manner  in  which 
their  accommodations  were  advertised.  Literacy  was 
rare  and  artists  were  plentiful,  and  so  clever  illustra- 
tions embellished  signs  that  hung  before  the  inns. 

LMOST  all  of  the  earlier  inns  were  dedicated 
to  some  saint  who  was  made  a  special  pro- 
tector of  those  who  sought  the  hospitality 
within. The  idea  probably  persisted  from  the  Middle 
Ages  when  the  monasteries  were  invariably  dedicated 
to  some  saint.  On  the  signs  of  these  inns,  of  course, 
appeared  a  painting  of  the  patron  saint.  Later,  more 
epicurean  owners  placed  animals  such  as  pigs  on  their 
signs  to  suggest  good  food.  Almost  countless  was  the 
variety  of  objects  which  were  made  to  represent  the 
different  places.  Interesting,  likewise,  were  the  names 
by  which  they  were  known.  Many  of  the  apparently 
meaningless  names  on  tavern  signs  come  through 
the  familiar  corruptions  of  generations  of  use,  and 
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through  alteration  by  both  the  dialect  of  speakers 
and  the  ignorance  of  sign-painters.  Thus  the  "Bag 
o'  Nails"  was  originally  "The  Bacchanalians";  the 
"Cat  and  Wheel"  was  a  corruption  of  "St.  Cath- 
erine's Wheel"  ;  the  "Goat  and  Compass"  was  origi- 
nally "God  encompasseth  us."  Only  in  this  way  can 
be  explained  the  many  strange  names  which  were 
found  on  tavern  signs  everywhere.  Ivy  wreaths  were 
frequently  used  as  borders  for  these  signs,  and  ex- 
planation of  this  custom  is  found  in  a  passage  from 
Sappho:  "If  thou  performest  thy  sacrifice  (and  a 
meal  was  considered  a  sacrifice)  without  the  wreath 
upon  thy  head,  the  gods  will  turn  from  thee."  j^" 

We  cannot  drop  the  subject  of  tavern  signs  without 
commenting  on  the  fact  that  famous  painters  such 
as  Holbein,  Prudhon,  Romney,  and  Chardin  started 
their  careers  as  sign  painters.  The  story  is  told  of 
Holbein  that  he  once  got  so  tired  of  painting  the 
decoration  of  a  tavern  room  that  he  concluded  to 
deceive  the  landlord,  who  was  eagerly  watching  his 
work,  by  painting  himself  standing  on  a  scaffold 
before  the  wall  busily  engaged  in  his  work.  Thus 
he  was  able  to  skip  out  and  have  a  good  time  in 
another  tavern,  while  the  good  landlord,  every  time 
he  looked  through  the  door,  was  pleased  to  see  him 
ever  diligently  painting 

IN  FRANCE,  during  this  same  period,  the 
taverns  were  no  less  influential  in  national 
life.  They  became  the  natural  centers  for 
those  many  under-currents  of  thought  and  action 
which  preceded  the  great  revolution.  It  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  the  modern  republic  of  France 
was  born  in  the  inns  and  taverns  of  its  capital  city. 
Tales  had  by  this  time  commenced  to  come  back 
from  the  New  World,  and  the  word  "America" 
struck  upon  the  ear  wherever  one  went — tavern, 
coffee  house,  inn  or  hotel 

Of  hospitality  in  America,  we  get  a  good  first  im- 
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pression  from  Colonel  William  Byrd,  who  wrote 
of  the  Jamestown  settlers,  "Like  true  Englishmen, 
they  built  a  church  that  cost  no  more  than  fifty 
pounds  and  a  tavern  that  cost  five  hundred  " 

The  religious  character  of  the  Massachusetts  settlers 
led  to  the  prompt  erection  of  establishments  of  en- 
tertainment for  the  traveler.  The  first  New  England 
Puritans  created  their  own  term  "ordinary"  to  indi 
cate  a  house  of  hospitality.  Each  town  was  required 
by  law  to  maintain  an  "ordinary,"  to  be  built 
within  a  certain  distance  of  the  meeting  house,  so 
that  the  worshippers  might  refresh  themselves  at 
its  tap,  or  warm  themselves  at  its  hearth  between 
services 

Evidently  the  cheery  hospitality  of  the  "ordinary" 
held  more  heartening  attractions  than  the  severe 
character  of  Puritan  worship,  and  certain  back- 
sliders took  advantage  of  its  convenience  to  slip  into 
the  door  of  the  "ordinary"  rather  than  that  of  the 
meeting  house.  So,  another  law  was  passed  requir- 
ing the  landlords  to  clear  out  their  places  during 
hours  of  worship.  In  many  places,  however,  the 
"ordinary"  was  the  established  meeting  place  of  the 
town  council,  and  evidence  is  found  of  the  fact  that 
even  weddings  were  solemnized  there 

In  1762,  Samuel  Fraunces,  a  West  Indian,  bought 
at  auction  the  building  at  Pearl  and  Broad  Streets, 
New  York,  which  he  made  a  popular  gathering  place 
for  men  of  business,  naming  it  The  Queen's  Head. 
He  made  its  hospitality  unequalled  in  the  Colonies. 
To  it  were  attracted  the  great  men  of  the  New  World. 
The  affairs  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  undying  fig- 
ures who  forwarded  those  affairs,  were  intimately 
associated  with  this  tavern 

^^^HAT  hospitality  was  nurtured  into  reality 
a  C\  as  an  early  American  attribute,  a  British 
^^^^  officer  gives  witness,  writing  of  The  Sun 
Inn,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  where  he  was  kept  as  a  prisoner 
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during  the  Revolution:  "For  every  apartment  a 
servant  is  appointed  to  attend,  whose  whole  duty  is 
to  wait  on  the  company  belonging  to  it,  and  who  is 
as  much  your  servant  during  your  stay  as  one  of  your 
own  domestics.  ...  In  short,  in  planning  this  tavern 
they  seem  solely  to  have  studied  the  ease,  comfort, 
and  convenience  of  the  travelers.  .  .  ."  j^" 

'Twas  only  because  of  the  hospitality  there — some 
atmosphere  of  trust,  some  human  bond  of  blessings 
not  assembled  under  any  other  roof-trees — that  the 
Colonial  taverns  became  the  gathering  places  where 
patriotic  bands  listened  to  the  stirring  words  of 
American  rebels  and  mixed  dark  treason  to  King 
George  with  every  bowl  of  punch  they  drank 

rj  a  Boston  Inn,  the  Tea  Party  held  its  meet- 
ings. At  the  Old  Sabin  Tavern,  Providence, 
the  patriots  met  who,  on  June  9,  1772, 
pulled  out  in  longboats  to  the  British  Naval  Schooner 
"Gaspee"  and  captured  it  as  the  first  sea  victory  of 
the  American  Revolution.  At  the  Green  Dragon  Inn, 
Paul  Revere's  committee  to  watch  the  movements  of 
General  Gage,  met.  Daniel  Webster  styled  that  tavern 
the  "Headquarters  of  the  Revolution."  And  it  was 
in  the  Indian  Queen  Tavern,  at  Philadelphia,  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Thus  is  hospitality  forever  linked  in  love 
with  Liberty 

The  word  "hotel"  did  not  apply  itself  to  American 
hostelrics  until  about  1800.  It  seems  to  have  been 
first  used  by  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  who,  when 
the  seat  of  Federal  Government  was  changed  from 
Philadelphia  to  Washington,  leased  the  former  Presi- 
dential Mansion  and  called  it  the  Francis  Union 
Hotel  >£"  >£"  J^T 

From  this  time  forward,  the  flattering  mention  of 
hospitality  in  the  abode  of  the  traveler  is  more  fre- 
quent in  the  journals  and  diaries  of  the  itinerant. 
Such  phrases  as  "liberal  of  his  time  and  his  property 
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to  effectuate  every  purpose  of  public  accommoda- 
tion," or  "he  thought  it  his  duty  to  graciously  extend 
courtesies,"  are  commonly  used  tributes  to  proprie- 
tors of  American  hotels 

HIS  country  entered  upon  what  we  call  "the 
a  C\  Roosevelt  era  of  hospitality"  when  steam 
^^^V  transportation  altered  the  course  of  travel, 
directing  it  to  larger  centers  instead  of  to  hamlets  a 
coach-run  apart.  The  structures  for  guests'  enter- 
tainment were  enlarged  and  their  facilities  to  engen- 
der hospitality  grew  more  complete 

Of  hospitality  in  1 820,  Washington  Irving  set  down 
from  his  own  experience,  "It  is  a  sunny  moment 
gleaming  out  kindly  on  a  cloudy  day"  j^- 

Creating  sunny  moments  that  bring  forth  rays  of 
romantic  rapture  from  the  woman  traveler's  heart — 
brightly  happy  moments  that  beam  their  warmth 
into  the  matter-of-fact  soul  of  the  business  man — is 
the  whole,  sole  ideal  and  the  whole-souled  aim  of 
The  Roosevelt's  service  to  guests    j^-  j^- 

This  guest  service,  and  the  whole  unified,  co-ordi- 
nated Roosevelt  plan,  have  been  inspired  by  a  man 
who  has  dedicated  himself  to  the  consummation  of 
hospitality  in  its  truest  sense.  Edward  Clinton  Fogg 
has  based  The  Roosevelt  hospitality  on  Irving's 
thought  that  "hospitality  is  a  sunny  moment  gleam- 
ing out  kindly  on  a  cloudy  day,"  and  he  lives  up  to 
this  ideal  by  studying  the  ease,  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  the  traveler 

Upon  entering  the  lovely  lobby  (spacious  but  sim- 
ple) ,  you  feel  that  your  coming  must  be  expected,  it 
is  such  a  welcoming  scene.  There  flits  into  your  mind 
the  phrase  "Discreet  stops  make  pleasant  journeys." 

Courteously,  you  are  consulted  regarding  your  room 
preferences,  and  from  the  eleven  hundred  little 
homes  in  this  twenty-two  story  abode  of  hospital- 
ity, your  selection  is  speedily  arranged 
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You  step  back  into  Colonial  days  by  the  simple 
act  of  entering  your  room.  Four-poster,  chest  of 
drawers,  night-lamp,  candle-sticks,  banjo-clock — 
olden  comfort  to  your  spirit  as  well  as  new  comfort 
for  the  travel-tired  body  that  you  are.  It  is  delight- 
ful to  have  armchairs  that  absorb  your  fatigue,  and 
chairs  and  chairs  beckoning  you  to  rest  and  relax  in 
every  part  of  the  room.  Such  incomparable  baths, 
too,  many  with  glassed-in  shower — and  towels, 
more  towels,  extra  towels,  mountains  of  them.  Hos- 
pitality— you  even  feel  it  in  the  homey  grip  of 
the  full-sized  cakes  of  soap  they  give  you  at  The 
Roosevelt 

-^HO  wouldn't  want  to  explore  such  a  haven! 

^  Along  the  mezzanine  corridors  are  private 
\1/  dining  rooms,  as  many  as  Lucullus  must 
have  had — and  he  had  one  for  every  state  occasion, 
every  holiday  feast,  and  for  many  other  formal  and 
informal  affairs.  When  you  reach  the  last  of  these 
appropriately  planned  rooms,  you  come  upon  a 
Colonial  ball  room  such  as  Martha  and  George  might 
have  known,  but  large  enough  in  which  to  drill 
Washington's  Continental  Army,  it  seems.  Every 
architectural  detail  has  a  celebrated  Colonial  proto- 
type, from  the  tall  windows,  patterned  after  an  old 
Annapolis  Mansion,  to  the  ceiling,  which  duplicates 
that  of  "Kenmore,"  an  old  Virginia  mansion.  'Tis 
unlikely  the  ladies  will  want  a  Colonial  coiffure  in 
our  beauty  parlor,  but  whatever  prevails  in  Paris  the 
fashionable  may  have  here,  through  The  Beauty 
Salon.  This  additional  adjunct  to  Roosevelt  hospi- 
tality is  also  on  the  mezzanine  y£ 

Its  close  neighbor — here  enters  an  idea  for  those 
awaiting  some  one  whose  tresses  are  being  arranged 
in  The  Beauty  Salon — is  the  Library.  Sir  Henry 
Irving  always  had  put  on  the  mantelpiece  in  his 
hotel  room,  a  set  of  Shakespeare — the  first  thing  un- 
packed by  his  valet.   The  Roosevelt  guest  has  no 
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need  to  burden  bag  with  books.  Here  is  such  a  room 
as  that  in  which  Elder  Brewster  may  have  sat,  large 
book  spread  in  his  lap,  bowl  of  long-stemmed  pipe 
supported  by  an  ample  fist,  shoe  buckles  glinting  in 
the  glow  from  the  fireplace  before  which  he  toasted 
his  toes.  Small  enough  to  be  called  cozy,  it  is  large 
enough  to  make  islands  of  the  tall-backed  comfort- 
able chairs  on  which  the  book-lover  may  literally 
idle  away  hours,  with  his  or  her  idol  of  the  pen.  No 
truer  picture  of  hospitality  will  ever  greet  the  eye 
than  the  relaxed  postures  of  the  absorbed  readers 
here  content  as  in  the  hushed  harmony  of  home  at 
its  happiest  j& 

IF  YOU'VE  a  letter  to  write,  how  much  freer 
the  pen  flies  when  you  feel  settled,  at  peace; 
the  hospitality  of  your  surroundings  some- 
how entering  into  you,  giving  buoyancy  to  thought 
and  facility  to  its  expression.  A  few  steps  up  from 
the  Roosevelt  Lobby  is  the  Miles  Standish  Lounge. 
It  is  like  dropping  into  your  club,  though  even  more 
intimate  in  hospitality.  Brown  mahogany  walls, 
deep  pile  maroon  carpet,  legions  of  lounge  chairs, 
and  many  tables  and  table  lamps.  Wyeth  paintings 
in  rich  color  depicting  scenes  of  settler  days.  Indians 
treating  with  the  Pilgrims — all  these  give  to  the 
scene  the  tone  of  a  study  in  a  fine  old  colonial  home. 
As  you  sit  writing  to  loved  ones  or  penning  a  business 
letter,  the  spell  of  the  softened  light,  scattered  easy 
chairs  and  soothing  silence,  enfolds  you  with  a 
mantle  of  hospitality  ^£  ^ 

You  pass  the  Travel  Bureau  as  you  leave  the  Writ- 
ing Room.  Here  a  friendly  chair  awaits  you  to  sit 
down  and  talk  with  the  manager  about  that  trip 
abroad.  There  is  no  detail  which  the  Bureau  is  not 
prepared  to  take  entirely  off  your  hands.  You  may 
want  helpful  suggestions  on  your  itinerary,  or  reser- 
vations made  for  you  at  your  various  stopping  places. 
In  addition  you  will  find  the  Bureau  has  an  "inside 
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track"  to  choice  reservations  on  all  steamship  lines — 
a  service  which  in  the  active  travel  season  is  highly 
prized  by  Roosevelt  guests.  All  the  routine  of  pass- 
ports and  transportation  of  baggage  for  embarkation 
is  skilfully  handled  by  the  Bureau,  as  well  as  the 
arrangements  to  welcome  you  upon  your  return 
from  Europe.  Here  is  another  instance  where  hos- 
pitality joins  with  efficiency  to  a  degree  rare  in  hotel 
experience.  J^T  3<£ 

\r    y  BRIEF  wait  for  dinner  or  an  appointed 

m  1    meeting  with  friends  should  take  you  to  the 

j  M_  Palm  Room.  You  will  enjoy  a  prospect  over 
tEe  heads  of  the  incoming  and  outgoing  throng,  from 
this  lovely  eminence  reached  by  staircase  at  each  side 
of  the  lobby  lounge.  Withdraw  your  view  from  this 
balconied  elevation  and  it  is  like  being  on  the  pillared 
portico  of  Mt.  Vernon  or  Monticello.  The  Palm 
Room's  towering  elegance  is  heightened  by  tall  win- 
dows draped  in  green  lace,  with  long  mirrors  be- 
tween them  on  walls  of  light  green  and  gold.  It  is 
a  proper  setting  for  the  famous  Sunday  evening 
Roosevelt  Symphony  Concerts — each  one  a  musical 
gem  fitted  to  the  cultured  ear.  In  the  afternoon,  tea 
and  chit-chat,  with  the  life  and  color  here,  make  The 
Roosevelt  pulse  of  hospitality  beat  to  yours 

When  your  friends  arrive,  the  great  doorway  to  the 
Hendrik  Hudson  Dining  Room  becomes  your  new 
objective,  and  perhaps  you  will  now  experience  your 
greatest  thrill  of  Roosevelt  hospitality.  Not  to  dis- 
credit the  "saucery"  of  the  Parisian  chef  whose 
wizardry  in  creating  the  hospitality  of  the  table  is 
unrivalled,  it  is  the  eye  that  feasts  first  in  the  Hendrik 
Hudson  Dining  Room.  Along  the  entire  inner  wall 
is  a  famous  mural  in  the  brilliant  oils  of  N.  C.  Wyeth. 
Realistically  framed  between  huge  trees,  the  Hudson 
River  spreads  its  shimmering  surface,  and  the  Half 
Moon  breasts  the  tide,  giving  the  white  man  his  first 
glimpse  of  Manhattan  Island.  With  its  great  glass 
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chandeliers  and  dais  at  one  end,  massive  columns, 
and  windows  that  sun  it  with  cheer,  this  room  is  a 
setting,  for  luncheon  or  dinner,  that  dignifies — 
without  clutching  conversational  freedom  with  the 
frigid  fingers  of  austerity.  In  a  word,  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  table  it  brings  the  relaxing  hospitality  of 
surroundings.  J^" 

At  noon,  in  the  Roosevelt  Grill,  something  of  the 
delight  of  the  boulevard  cafes  of  Paris  is  captured  for 
you.  On  an  elevation  surrounding  the  dance  floor, 
tables  are  placed  and,  for  the  luncheon  hour,  cover 
the  dance  floor  as  well.  As  you  linger,  enchanted  by 
the  art  with  which  the  chef  uses  his  blandishments 
upon  the  palate,  you  are  entranced  equally  by  the 
fascination  of  watching  the  smartly  dressed  cosmo- 
politan throng  ebb  and  flow  as  it  creates  the  informal, 
colorful  ensemble  J^T 

If  after-theatre  dancing  has  its  appeal  to  you,  and 
you  respond  in  rapture  to  rhythm,  you  will  find  the 
Roosevelt  Grill  a  realm  of  joy.  Its  dance  orchestra  is 
famed  afar  and  the  capricious  foot  glides  in  ready 
response  to  music  that  will  always  remain  a  fond 
recollection.  To  yield  to  the  joys  of  the  floor  of  the 
Roosevelt  Grill  and  its  dance  orchestra  is  to  float 
away  on  hospitality  till  curfew.  ...  As  Samuel 
Pepys  says,  "And,  so  to  bed."  J^T 

g MORNING  reminder  of  Roosevelt  hospi- 
tality is  the  efficiency  of  the  room  service  on 
breakfast  call.  As  you  enter  your  bath,  you 
phone  your  breakfast  order.  When  you  have  donned 
a  robe  and  laid  out  your  clothes  for  the  day,  a  tap  on 
the  door  will  announce  the  morning  punctuality  of 
Roosevelt  service.  Every  dish  that  should  be  hot,  will 
be  hot,  for  there  are  warming  ovens  on  every  floor. 
Everything  that  should  be  served,  will  be  present, 
for  there  is  also  a  commissary  on  every  floor — no 
waiting  for  special  sauces,  different  sugar,  an  extra 
spoon  or  glass.  Should  you  decide  to  breakfast  in  the 
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Colonial  Room,  you  could  choose  no  happier  start 
for  the  day.  With  daylight  from  two  sides  through 
chintz-hung,  lattice-like,  casement  windows,  it  is  a 
room  of  household  hospitality.  Melting  glow  drifts 
down  on  snowy  damask  from  wrought-iron  chan- 
deliers, and  as  you  pull  up  your  cane-seated  Early 
American  chair,  there  is  a  sense  of  privacy  and  per- 
sonal possession.  While  you  await  the  breakfast 
viands,  cooked  carefully  to  your  order,  and  served 
on  blue  delftware,  you  peer  through  the  panes  half 
expecting  to  see  low-waisted,  high-prowed  ships 
with  tall  masts  riding  at  anchor  outside  there,  and 
dainty-waisted  quaintly  proud  Priscillas  in  white- 
cuffed  starched  dresses  walking  by  Js£ 

PAUSE  at  the  "Teddy  Bear  Cave"  is  next, 
if  this  is  a  "family  trip."  A  nurse  will  look 
after  the  little  ones  at  play  all  day,  while 
mother  finds  Fashion  in  her  Avenue  haunts.  After 
a  woman  spends  fatiguing  hours  in  and  out  of  shops, 
or  a  man  strenuously  looks  after  his  business  calls, 
there  is  one  more  point  at  which  Roosevelt  hospi- 
tality rejuvenates  the  guest.  It  is  the  Health  Institute, 
where  energy  is  restored,  health  revitalized  and  the 
joy  of  living  is  made  apparent  by  every  scientific  aid 
to  physical  well  being  that  a  gymnasium,  modern 
hydrotherapy  and  electrotherapy  can  provide.  The 
directions  of  your  physician  will  be  followed  to  the 
letter,  in  internal  or  external  therapy,  supervised  by 
the  Institute's  medical  staff.  The  Grecian  swimming 
pool  offers  its  exercise  and  refreshing  recreation  at 
appointed  times  for  men  and  women     J^T  >£" 

O  from  books  to  baths,  from  the  blessing 
of  comfortable  beds  to  the  delights  of 
dinner  and  dancing,  from  lounge  relaxa- 
tion to  writing  room  rapport,  the  hearth 
god  of  hospitality  hovers  over  you  at  The  Roosevelt. 
Remembering  that  a  guest  contented  is  a  friendship 
cemented,  we  say,  in  the  words  of  the  Spanish  pro- 
verb, '"Nothing  is  lost  on  a  journey  by  stopping"  at 


<^5he  Roosevelt 


...  In  the  lobby  of  the  Hotel 
stands  a  bronze  reproduction  of 
"The  Long,  Long  Trail"  executed 
by  Laura  Gardin  Fraser  after 
the  famous  cartoon  by  "Ding," 
commemorating  the  passing  of 
Roosevelt  into  the  Great 
Beyond. 


THE    UNITED  CHAIN 


NEW  YORK  CITY.   N.  Y. 

THE 

ROOSEVELT 

AKRON.  OHIO 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

THE 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 

FLINT.  MICH 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

THE 

OLYMPIC 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

THE 

BANCROFT 

TUCSON.  ARIZ. 

NEWARK.    N.  J. 

THE 

ROBERT  TREAT 

IN 

PATERSON .    N.  J. 
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ALEXANDER  HAMILTON 

MONTREAL 

TRENTON.    N.  J. 
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STAC  Y  -TRENT 

TORONTO 

HARRI3BURG.  PA. 
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PENN-HARRIS 

HAM  ILTON 

ALBANY.    N.  Y. 
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TEN  EYCK 

NIAGARA  FALLS 

SYRACUSE.    N.  Y. 

THE 

ONONDAGA 

WINDSOR 

ROCHESTER.    N.  Y. 

THE 

ROCHESTER 

ROCHESTER.    N.  Y. 

THE 

SENECA 

BRITISH 

NIAGARA  FALL.   N.  Y. 
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NIAGARA 

KINGSTON  JAMAICA 

ERIE.  PA. 

THE 

LAWRENCE 

OPENING 

THE  PORTAGE 
THE  DURANT 
THE  PRESIDENT 
EL  CONQUISTADOR 

CANADA 

THE   MOUNT  ROYAL 
KING   EDWARD  HOTEL 
ROYAL  CONNAUGHT 
THE  CLIFTON 
THE  PRINCE  EDWARD 

VEST  INDIES 

THE  CONSTANT  SPRING  HOTEL 


AFFILIATED:  UNITED    HOTELS   OF   THE    SOUTH    AND    WEST  INC. 


THE  HOTEL  ST.  FRANCIS 
THE  WASH  I  NGTON-YOUREE 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
SHREVEPORT  LA. 
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